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TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA. 


It behoves us to make some profitable use of 
these travellers. Philip said he had infinite ob- 
ligations to the orators of Athens; for in striving by 
his words and actions to refute their reproaches, he 
became every day better. Plato having heard that 
malicious persons were saying injurious things 
of him, replied, ‘I will behave in such a way 
that no one will believe them.’ Who, unless it 
be enemies or strangers, will take the pains to 
tell us our faults? It is in this respect our ene- 
mies become our friends. And we should con- 
strue, too, on the side of mercy what they say 
spitefully and petulantly. T'ravellers are discon- 
tented beings, for the very reason they are travel- 
lers—being forced into strange habits, and cut 
off from the comforts and affections of home. 
Lafontaine tells us of a personage, not to be 
named to polite ears, who made a terrestrial 
tour; met every where bad treatment, became 
discontented, homesick, got the blue devils, and 
went back. Madam de Stael, who ought to 
know, says, you must not expect to be happy 
and pleased with a foreign country till it has be- 
come your home; which requires time and ac- 
quaintance, some tender attachment, social affec- 
tions, and even familiarity with inanimate objects. 
Moreover, we do not admit that one nation 
abusing another a little is any sure evidence of 
dislike. Why should it not be in patriotism, as 
they say it is in love? 


* Philis dit le diable de moi, 
De son amour et de sa foi, 
Une preuve assez nouvelle—— 
Mais, que me fait croire pourtant 
Qu’elle m’aime effectivement, 
C’est que je dis le diable d’elle 
Et que je l’aime eperduement.” 


With these indulgent principles we set out to 
make a running commentary upon some remarks 
of Mr. Combe’s book. An evil which attended 
Mr. Combe during the whole of his stay in this 
country was a want of fresh air. In our rooms, 
both private and public, he was suffocated,— 
asphixied—as Englishman has not been since 
the reign of Hyder Ally. He says (and we are 
half inclined to believe two thirds of what he 
says) that three fourths of the consumptions and 
colds, so prevalent in this country, are to be as- 
cribed to our neglect of ventilation. The Ame- 
ricans he says, enclose themselves hermetically 
in their rail cars and lecture-rooms, as they do 
quinces, to preserve the flavour. There the vic- 
tim sits till the air is disoxygenated, his pulse 
rises, he is feverish, palpitating, breathing short, 
and feeling something like one of those French 





geese which are stewed alive for the enlargement 
of their livers, when a window opens, and all the 
wiads of heaven are let in upon him, shaking 
asthmas, catarrhs, and bronchites from their flut- 
tering wings. He conceives the pure atmosphere 
to be wholesome only when inhaled regularly, 
and not in these fits of occasional or sudden de- 
glutition. We once heard of a child brought 
suddenly from St. Giles into Regent’s Park, 
which died of fresh air, not being used to it; as 
afish brought into the atmosphere from its denser 
medium. We chance to know a lady, also, 
of once delicate habits, nervous at the rustling of 
her mother’s silk gown, and taking cold from 
every little hurricane that accidentally broke in 
through the key-hole, in Chestnut street, who by 
a change of circumstances, has been compelled to 
lodge al fresco in the country, the cold north 
whistling through the crannies of her hut, badly 
shut out with her petticoat, and sometimes, she 
declares, blowing off her night-cap in bed—and 
she has grown into a rosy health, and exquisite 
beauty, which she does not think dearly pur- 
chased at the price of city air and splenetic gen- 
tility. ‘I met,” says Mr. Combe, “a married 
lady, in one of the American cities, whose florid 
and healthy colour attracted my attention, and on 
my remarking it, she mentioned that in all sea- 

‘ons she slept with her bed-room windows 
partially open.” Why, ladies, be wan and me- 
lancholic, when you may buy health at so cheap 
a rate and economise paint ? 

** When American cities,” says Mr. C. * be- 
come dense und confined, they will be scourged 
with epidemics, and Pitter regrets will be felt, 
when it is too late, that means were not adopted 
in time to preserve the health of the poorer clas- 
ses, by providing them space for fresh air and 
recreation. If the American press would present 
its readers with faithful descriptions of the evils, 
which the English, Scotish and Irish large towns 
are suffering from neglect of this element of 
health, and call upon them to take warning in 
time, they would discharge an important public 
duty. Posterity will deeply lament the spirit 
which caused it to be neglected.” 

William Penn had a pleasant garden at Stoke 
for his private use, but would not spare a hun- 
dred acres from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for his whole community of Quakers. He 
has left a few spots not so large as Dido would 
have covered ‘with a bull’s hide; and for miles 
around the city the same spirit is at wok to 
cumber the ground with dwellings, wharfs, store- 
houses and beggar’s nests ; so that posterity will 
not have a spot to fly a kite in; ; and if it wants 
gardens, it will build them, as Nebuchadnezzer 


did, in the air. Had William Penn, instead of 
Nimrod, founded Babylon, where had its kings 
broused, or its prophets hung their harps ? 
Thanks to Stephen Girard, he has preserved a 
score or two of acres from the dominion of brick 
and mortar—at a distance, indeed, from town, 
but the town will come to it—where the orphan, 
if he is to receive no other benefit, may at least 
(not being a clergyman) gulp a mouthful of fresh 
air, and repair his sickly frame from the effluvia 
of suffocated streets and alleys, aid he will be 
grateful to Providence that it has not placed the 
rays and winds of heaven under the direction of 
a city council. 

Beyond the college and Girard grounds, was, 
five years ago, a luxuriant garden, gay with 
lemons, oranges, palmettos, and all the Indies ; 
and woodlands, shading the dimpled hills, stood 
proudly; unvjolated by the axe. The eye of 
heaven has rarely visited a spot more delightfully 


romantic. 
“ delicati colli 
Chiare agit, nile tti molli.” 
“ Nature here. 
Wanton’d as in her prime and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies.” 

Sweet Lemon Hilt! we knew thee in thy 
palmy days—in early spring when Flora unbat- 
toned her fairest flowers—in the scorching ca- 
nicule when sweetbriar, ivy and honeysuckle 
crept around the cottage windows—in the hazy 
skies of Indian summer, when the sered leaf, 
loosened from its branch, fell fluttering leisurely 
to the ground—we have brushed the silvery dew 

of morning from the mullen’s velvet leaf; from 
the marigold, that closes its flower with the day, 
and turning, the Jong night, its face to the east, 
smiles and dallies with the rising sun. In the 
cool shade we have wandered or reposed under 
shelter from the ‘‘ Syrian heats,” and from a loop- 
hole looked out upon the low and skulking city ; 
or sat at eve on the rocky bank, the moon falling 
upon the lonely Schuylkill, and listened to the 
roaring cataract beneath, while the owl hooted 
over head, and the wild and wailing whip-poor- 
will brought on the night. Lemon Hill! thou 
art bare and desolate, and not a leaf covers thy 
nakedness ; thy lemons and palmettos have fallen 
under the hammer of the auctioneer, and thy soil 
under the clutches of a joint-stock company. Thy 
old castle stands by itself, a bleak tenement; and 
the giant oak stretches forth its arms, a leafless 





is no god but thee! He is fit for any other havoc 
who, with dry eyes, could decree the destruction 
of this enchanting scene. Nature has not put a 





grain of ideality into his bumpless oeciput. 


skeleton. Gold, thou art the only god, and there - 
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Why do men leave their native homes—the 
soft and balmy breath of Chio and Mytilene, for 
the inky skies and tiie mud and slough of the 
French capital, but for its delicious gardens ? 
The Tuilleries, the Luxemburg, Garden of Plants 
and Champs Elysées have each their hundred 
acres and more; and these spread out in the dis- 
tricts the most crowded with population. No 
American returns from Paris to Philadelphia who 
does not feel mortified and indignant at the shab- 
by utilitarian spirit which has deprived us of 
this inappreciable benefit. Question men indi- 
vidually—there is no one who does not acknow- 
ledge that pleasure is one of the necessities of 
human nature, and to wean men away from de- 
basing pleasures that we must open to them 
sources of innocent and rational amusement; and 
no one doubts that a judicious, well concerted 
scheme of public pleasures might be made more 
instrumental in the preservation of public morals 
than any other influence by which society is 
maintained. ‘The French, before their revolution, 
were debased by a tyrannical government, next 
corrupted by a reckless republican anarchy, and 
finally, by a military despotism—sapping entirely 
their religious and moral principles; yet all au- 
thorities admit there is a neatness of dress and 
refinement of manners amongst the lower orders 
of the French to be seen in no other country of 
Europe. A patch of withered sod, of two or 
three acres, and somewhat greenish after a rain, 
they call in New York, the Park.” Two or 
three scraggy elms stand drooping their shriveled 
branches imploringly ; upon which labels are put 
up with admonishments not to injure the shrub- 
bery. Strangers arriving there about August, 
when the caterpillars (ignorant of the park laws) 
have consumed the last leaf, take the prohibition 
to be ironical, the name itself facetious. ‘They 
are mistaken; for one lodges in the rooms of the 
Astor House, overlooking “the Park,” at a 
higher rent. Our little squares of Philadelphia 
have their little advantages ; but from want of ex- 
tent are not susceptible of any elegant improve- 
ment. ‘They do not furnish a promiscuous 
multitude the necessary accommodations, and 
therefore lose their rank, become unfashionable, 
and are deserted. All together they are of less 
dimensions than the Tuilleries alone. 

Gardens afford the purest pleasures of all 
classes; they are the luxury of the rich and the 
resting place of the disconsolate. They induce 
out-door exercises : thereby promoting health and 
physical developments they aid in keeping up 
the energy of a nation, which city life, in depriv- 
ing women of air and exercise, tends perpetually 
to destroy. A delicate lady will walk five miles 
with alacrity in a garden, who, with no one to 
please but her husband, would think it an insup- 
portable fatigue to walk from the back parlour to 
the front. Besides, a lady without a fashionable 
promenade, where her amiable vanities may be 
paraded and encouraged, will not even acquire a 
graceful air and gait in the walk ; and in no other 
state can a woman be seen in the triumph and 
plenitude of her charms—to what else does the 
belle of the ‘Tuilleries or the Prado owe her su- 
periority—her amenity of movement, her light- 
ness and springiness of tread, that scarce makes 
‘‘a dint upon the down ?”—To children, also, 
gardens give not only habits of health, cheerful- 
ness and graeefulness, but an emulation of neat- 
ness and good manners, which they would 
assuredly not acquire under the sober stimulus 
of home and the nursery. 

Utility often miscalculates its own advantages. 





Gardens give additional and equivalent value to 
other parts of a city, and with other such advan- 
tages, induce wealthy strangers to reside there. 
Fifty thousand English are now resident in Paris, 
spending half a million of pounds sterling annu- 
ally. Rightly estimated, it will perhaps be found 
that no property pays so abundant a revenue to a 
city as its gardens. 

But our best instruction on this subjeet is the 
example of the English capital, where the com- 
mercial influence has shut out the poor from all re- 
fined enjoyments as effectually as the authority 
of adespot. Its public galleries are inferior to 
those of any second rate state of Europe; and 
even these profess only to be public; the museum 
being the only place of free access in London, 
and this but in some of its apartments. As for 
gardens, why waste the city upon the nobodies 
who stay in town during the dog-days? South- 
wark, with its 300,000 inhabitants, does not 
enjoy an open space wider than the street; and 
the East End is an immense waste, without a 
green spot. Districts are spread out here larger 
than our American cities ; and living in a poverty 
to which rags are a decoration, with no other 
place of exercise or recreation but only Smithfield, 
where the hangman takes his airings. ‘The poor 
man may, indeed, upon a holiday, reach St. 
James’ Park, but here are no parades, no display, 
no music, no signs of gaiety or gentility. Even 
the poor will not frequent a garden that is des- 
pised by their betters, and'that poor devils only 
visit; they are flattered to be seen in good com- 
pany, and are encouraged to appear there with 
becoming decency. But it is not to be expected 
that the poor man will walk five miles to gulp 
a little unfashionable air, when he has the gin- 
shop next door. A country which thus suffers 
its poor to be degraded, must expect the sure 
penalty-laid upon all violations of those general 
laws upon which it has pleased Providence to 
establish the government of the world. 

Other strictures of Mr. Combe, closely con- 
nected with this subject, are also worthy of a 
serious attention. The American ladies, he ob- 
serves, usually ascribe their maladies to the varia- 
bleness of climate. ‘Their own habits appear to 
me to contribute to them much more. Besides 
sleeping in ill-aired apartments, they rarely walk 
abroad for the sake of fresh air and exercise, or 
take these exercises irregularly. ‘They do not 
vary sufficiently their occupations, or lighten 
them with cheerful amusements; their duties 
press constantly on their minds. Pies, pastry, 
and animal food are consumed in quantities too 
abundant for a sedentary life; and baths and ab- 


lutions are too rarely used. Most of the houses | | 


have baths, but many of the ladies either do not 
use them, or from some misapprehension of their 
influence, do not remain long enough in them to 
enjoy their full benefit.” 

These are grave accusations, and if true, the 
evil should be speedily corrected; if untrue, it 
is to be hoped our ladies will behave in such a 
way that no one will believe them. As for bath- 
ing and eating, the French, and not the English, 
are the best models. In Paris bathing is a neces- 
sity ; in London, a luxury. Within every quar- 
ter of a mile of Paris you have public baths ; and 
such as Swaim’s, of Philadelphia, at no dearer 
rate than an American shilling. A bath on the 
bill of a London hotel is marked six shillings 
sterling, and public baths, difficult to be found, 
are never less than two and sixpence. Before 
William the Conqueror came over, it is reported 
in authentic English history, that a cold water 





bath was inflicted in penitentiary offences, and 
the law is not yet obsolete of punishing a scold 
by ducking. The French women eat two meals 
only in the day, and nothing in the intervals. If 
you ask French women to take some refresh- 
ments in the cake-shops, they reply, c’est pour 
les Anglais, or vous allez gater votre dinner, 
and invariably refuse—and health, as far as wo- 
men are concerned, is on the side of the French. 
As for cheerful amusements, M. de Beaumont 
goes still farther than Mr. Combe, and says, “he 
never saw even the schoolboys play at any game.” 
—We have occasionally seen the wildest of them 
play at marbles. 





Translated from one of the French journals received at this office. 


A POLITICAL FUNERAL. 

** Augustine!” 

“* Madame!” 

“‘T want you to wake me to-morrow at eight.” 

“ What dress shall I get ready? they have sent 
your new pink one home.” - 

** No, I dont like to wear a pink dress at a funeral, 
bring me my lilac.” 

‘“* Ah, if madame would only allow me to go with 
my husband to see it, they say it is to be very 
‘ pretty.’ 

“ Yes, if you will be back at one o’clock.” 

The next morning, according to her determination, 
our heroine was up at eight; this extraordinary feat 
was accomplished in order to be dressed by eleven; 
for on such an occasion it would not do at all not to 
look one’s best. Indeed these * political funerals” 
are the favourite fétes now in France; all Paris is at 
the windows or out of doors.—‘* How fortunate,” 
exclaimed a country gentleman, ‘ how very fortunate 
that I happen to be in Paris at this time. If Gene- 
ral R. had died two days later, I should have been 
on my way back, and have missed it all. Really it 
was very amiable in him.” 

“* Edgar, Léon, come to breakfast, won’t you, I 
am ready.” 

“So soon! it is only two hours since yon began 
your toilette,’ said her husband, laughing; “really 
this General R. has a great influence over you ladies, 
even after he is dead; you look very pretty this 
morning.” ' 

“ But!’ exclaimed Edgar, (Pauline’s brother,) 
‘it is not at all a laughing matter, but a great public 
calamity, and we should share in the national grief. 
Besides, the dead are always to be respected.” 

Pauline had soon finished her breakfast; she had 
not omitted — pin in the adjustment of her 
dress, but a cup of tea more or less was of very little 
consequence on such a day. 

‘‘ Make haste, Pauline,” said her brother, ** we 
shall miss the * prologue,’ and the sarcophagus will 
have passed by.” 

After giving the servants a few orders, Pauline 
gaily left the house with her husband and brother. 

* You are going with us, Léon ?” 

**No; I have business elsewhere; but perhaps I 
will join you before it is over.” 

Taking Edgar’s arm, the lively Pauline hastened 
onwards—she was beautifully dressed in a lilac 
‘ jaconat,” with a little straw bonnet—at the corner 
of the street they, met a female friend. 

‘s Has it passed ?”? eagerly demanded Pauline. 

“* Not yet; where do you go to see it ?” 

*¢On the Boulevard, with the crowd.” 

* Oh, dont go there, come with me to my aunt’s, 
it is close by here, and her windows look directly 
out upon the procession.” 

*] don’t like to go there; the last time I paid her 
a visit was the day of General Lamarque’s funeral : 
she will say I never come but on such occasions for 
my own convenience.” 

‘¢ Well, no matter, she knows she is tiresome: 
come.” 

And the two friends, with Edgar turned their steps 
towards the dwelling of the a tasensee. 

The old lady received them politely, but at the 
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same time said maliciously: «I was sure that you 
would both seize this occasion to pay me a visit.”” _ 

The two friends looked at each other in confusion, 
and seated themscives at a distance from the win- 
dows, so as to conceal, if possible, the immediate 
object of their visit, 

Rut the baroness was not to be deceived by their 
potiteness. “ Come, mesdames,” said she, ** you 
had better take possession of this window before my 
old friends come; this place I have kept for Frede- 
ric,” said she, turning to Pauline’s friend. 

“ Aunt,” said the child, * will it be a pretty fune- 
ral to-day ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

** Will there be a horse, and plenty of flags and 
feathers 2” 

“* Wait, and you will see.” 

¢ Will there be music?” 

s+ Yes,” 

Frederic clapped his hands. ‘ Oh, how delight- 
ful! And aunt, will there be Jittle tarts to day ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“Why not, aunt? we had them at General La- 
marque’s funeral.” 

Edgar interrupted him. ‘ What did you say, 
Frederic ? little tarts at General Lamarque’s funera!.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the baroness, laughing, ‘* we had 
them in this room, on the table, and we will have 
some more this morning, if Frederic will promise not 
to be too greedy.” 

* Ah, it is that; I understand,” said Edgar, “I 
imagined he alluded to a dish of such things carried 
apy in the procession.” 

“ Hush, Edgar,” said Frederic’s mother in a low 
Voice, ** you will shock my aunt, she is very strict.” 

At this moment a noise was heard on the boule- 
vards. ‘*There it comes,” exclaimed every body. 

But, no, it is only an officer of the National. 

Edgar leaned out of the window. ‘ Mon Dieu! 
how many people; and the balconies are crowded 
with ladies: what a beautiful sight; blondes, bru- 
nettes—pink bonnets, white bonnets, blue bonnets, 
yellow bonnets, and shawls, and mantillas as gay as 
a rainbow—and on the boulevards brave soldiers 
drinking.” 

“ Really,” said the baroness, “it is much more 
like a public rejoicing than a lamentation.” 

And indeed it was. Every window of the high 
six storied Parisian houses was crowded to overflow- 
ing; the dressmaker might be seen with her hair 
curled, and her silk apron; old men who never went 
out, brave the damp air of Paris on this occasion; 
men of business, in the intervals between one letter 
and another, came to the window, making a pen. 
No opening in the form of a window is empty ; at 
the fifth story may be seen cooks, chambermaids, 
scullions, grooms, porters—a numerous assemblage 
of both sexes, all in their Sunday clothes, together 
with what we had nearly forgotten to mention, more 
children together than the imagination could suppose 
the world to contain. On the boulevards, tables are 
set out under trees where soldiers, with mechanics, 
in whole families, are eating cakes, and drinking 
wine and beer. Even the trees are invaded by ad- 
venturous persons determined to have a good view. 
Men, women and children, of all classes, are mount- 
ed on chairs and benches. One fat old man. stand- 
ing on a very narrow chair, in sneezing, lost his 
equilibrium, and fell to the ground, an incident which 
greatly diverted the crowd. At the corner of every 
street is an agglomeration of carriages, hacks, gigs, 
omnibusses, carts, wagons; in fact, every imaginable 
vehicle ever invented by ‘man. 

The * f'ortoné” Café presents an interesting 
scene to the observer; there the deceased is the onl 
subject of conversation ; his actions are iend, 
his opinions commented upon, anecdotes of his pri- 
vate life related; they speak of his last moments, 
and are displeased to find that no memorable “last 
words can be recorded. 

“The devil!’ said a young “ elégant,” helping 
himself to a befetek de mouton, “ this fellow must 
have said something in his last moments. ‘I never 
heard of such a thing,” said another, (as he lighted 
his cigat,) ‘if he said no last words we must make 
some for him.” 





All wits now are at work to fabricate some * last 
words.” If the person in question had been a re- 
publican, he is made to have predicted liberty; if a 
philosopher, a joke upon a future state is ascribed to 
him; if a philanthropist, his last words were those 
of humanity, dictated by his never ending benevo- 
lence ; if a man of wit, the task is more difficult. But 
still, something is at last hitupon. Ten young men 
in the prime of life and health are at least equal, for 
such a composition, to the worn out wit on his death- 
bed. The «last words” are by them industriously 
circulated in every quarter. 

** You heard what his last words were ?”’ 

“6 No.” . 

They are then repeated with a serious air. 

‘© Oh, beautiful; and so like him.”’ 

The last words of the dying general are received 
every where with avidity; they spread like wild-fire, 
leap from mouth to mouth, from table to table ; from 
the shopkeeper to the customer, and from the custo- 
mer again to other shopkeepers ;—they run down the 
broad staircase, penetrate into the bonlevards, there 
divide, multiply, and spread from tree to tree, from 
chair to chair, from bench to bench. 

In the mean time these mischievous authors in the 
Café Tortoné have thought of something much bet- 
ter, much more appropriate. They are anxious to 
suppress that which they have already sent forth; 
but it is too late; it has been already taken up and 
put into the papers, where it shines with al] the 
lustre shed upon it by the glory of the great 
departed. 

Ah! many amusing things happen on this day of 
the great funeral; but the most amusing moment of 
all the day, is that in which the procession begins 
to move. At this moment the lazy, who had not 
finished dressing, the indifferent, who did not deign 
to look on, the religious, who scorned to pollute their 
eyes with the pestilence of such vanities, suddenly 
attracted by the music and hurrahing, all crowded to 
the windows; here appeared one just out of bed, 
there, another, half shaved, with a razor in his hand, 
another in a nightcap, another with her hair all in 
papers ; some in dressing gowns, some in shirts; 
servants with brooms in their hands, or some article 
of furniture they have been washing or dusting. No 
matter how or what, every one wants to see, and 
thinks not of being seen; and, in fact, not one in a 
thousand does see them. 

As the procession advances, china and glass shops 
are shut up.. 

What for ? 

Why, at General Lamarque’s funeral, the cavalry 
backed, and backed into our windows, and broke 
ever so much of our wares. 

Ah! it was in their enthusiasm ; there was no harm 
in that. 

The funeral car comes slowly on. ‘ Come, Fre- 
deric,” said the baroness, ** look here! you have had 
pies enough.” 

Paris now was all silence. One heard nothing 
but the horses’ footsteps. 

Next came gentlemen of high rank and importance 
in the city, slowly marching with heads uncovered. 

A young man followed, his head bared, his coun- 
tenance showing signs of the deepest grief—he was 
the son of the general. 

On the funeral car wasa sword, a cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and a general’s epaulettes. 

A battle horse followed, caparisoned with black 
crape. Military music was now heard playing the 
march of the **Gazza Ladra.” 

‘Then the rolling of the heavy muffled drums. 

A detachment of the National Guard of Paris. 

The companies of the National Guards of the ju- 
tisdiction. 

Schools with their banners. 

Corporations with their banners. 

Societies with their banners. 

And then a regiment, a company of soldiers or 
cavalry; in fact, every honour proper to the charac- 
ter of the deceased ; and then the carriages contain- 
ing all those who aspired to the public office held 
formerly by the deceased. 

“¢ Ah, that was beautiful,” said Frederic, when it 
had all passed. 





Panline took out her handkerchief, and dried her 
tears. 

Her friend dried a very small tear with the back 
of her hand. . . : 
Edgar wiped away a great big tear with his 

«Why! tee ion Gl ool I do believe,” 
claimed the baroness. 

*« Ah, madame,” said Pauline, smiling, “I can 
never look at a horse covered with black crape, and a 
sword on a coffin without crying.” 

«« And you, niece ?” 

‘‘ Me, aunt! I can never help crying a little when 
I hear that beautiful march of the Gazza Ladra.” 

“And you, Mr. Edgar, you are an officer of 
cavalry. 

‘** Madame,” replied Edgar, with emotion, “ two 
years ago I saw the funeral of my own father.” 
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LIFE IN ITALY. 


The London Metropolitan, for March, has an 
article on “The Baths of Lucca in the Summer of 
1840,” from which we extract the following account 
of the condition and character of the common people 
of that section of Italy : : 


The common people, especially thoe on the 
mountain, seaneiliy keep two small cows and a 
heifer, which they feed on the scarlet clover and 
lupine, ash leaves, and shrubs, and occasionally turn 
them out to graze on the patches of rich grass on the 
mountains. The milk is rich and excellent, and the 
butter, though white, would be equally well tasted if 
properly managed ; but they do not understand a dairy 
here, and never wash out the milk safficiently from the 
butter, which makes it sour; we tried to explain this, 
but we find them as conceited as their sisters in Dor- 
setshire.- Beside butter, they make a substance of 
curds and butter mixed together, called ricotta, re- 
sembling the Scotish crowdy, and which they bring 
to us, neatly put up in baskets made of fern leaves. 

The better class are, in general, proprietors of a 
certain quantity of land, cultivated either as vine- 
yards, if on the sunny side of the hill, or in grain if 
in the valley ; beside which they rent land on lease 
from the great proprietors or signori, and a pezza, or 
part of a chestnut wood. The share system is strictly 
followed, and half of every kind of produce is deli- 
vered to the landlords, from wine and fruit down to 
eggs and butter. They live well, generally having 
soup and meat daily, especially in winter, cheese, 
and good home-made brown bread, from the flour of 
the grano grosso, with wine in abundance. In short, 
as they say to us, “* We have plenty of food, wine 
and fruit; what we want is money, but that we find 
it almost impossible to get.” 

The poor classes, on the contrary, who inhabit the 
mountain villages, are very ill off. The men come 
down daily, sometimes four,miles, to labour on the 
roads, &c., for a paul a day. They can rarely buy 
wheaten bread, still more rarely butcher meat ; they 
chiefly subsist on chestnut meal made into porridge, 
and thin cakes, called netci, unleavened, and baked 
like the Scotish barley scone; they have a sweetish 
taste, and, eaten with fresh butter, are not bad, but 
are so heavy and indigestible, that one, with a little 
wine, will support a labouring man fora day. These 
people are employed to gather the chestnut harvest of 
the signori, and get two fifths of the produce as payment 
for theirlabour. On this they subsist til exhausted, 
and then they must buy the meal from the fattare of 
the proprietor, who keeps it in stores for the purpose, 
and sells it enormously dear to the poor creatures. 
One day we met a poor old woman, who had come 
down from one of the highest mountains for the pur- 
pose, and was carrying home a few pounds in her 
bag, and that, she said, was all they had t» live upon 
till their little crop of grano was ripe. The women 
spin hemp on the distaff, for household linen; work 
hard at all kinds of field labour, carry enormous loads 
of hay and straw, on their heads, up the steep moun- 
tain paths. Many of them are also engaged as ser- 
vants during the season, by families at the baths. 
Every thing is carried on the head here; the women 
have a padded cushion, or fold a handkerchief into 
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that form, place iton the crown of their head, and 
pat on it whatever they have to carry, even baskets 
of manure for the fields. We were sitting one even- 
ing by the fountain on La Montagna, when two girls 
came down from the village of La Croce, with large 
copper pails to draw water. When the pails were 
filled, each folded her handkerchief, put it on her 
head, lifted her pail, full to the brim, and then, with- 
out assistance, or spilling a drop, placed it on her 
head, and walked nimbly up the steps, and along the 
mountain path. I have even seen women, when so 
laden, spin on their distaffs as they walked along. 
One would think that this classic mode of carrying 
their burdens would insure an erect carriage and a 
graceful step ; quite the contrary: the lower class of 
| pcanags. are the most ungainly, misshapen figures 
ever saw. Constant out-door labour makes their 
skins shriveled and brown as mahogany, and their 
featutes are not in general good; their shoulders are 
high, and their necks short. The bust is entirely 
destroyed by the wooden stays which, covered with 
scarlet cloth, or some other gaudy colour, they con- 
stantly wear from childhood. This frightful breast- 
plate is in two pieces, which fasten under the arm, 
and are exactly the same behind and before, enclosin 
the form like a shell-fish, and pressing down oad 
flattening the bosom. Add to this the short thick 
waist, the tight sleeve of their dress, and the un- 
kempt and staring locks of their coal-black hair, and 
it may be conceived that one of these poor people 
possesses few attractions beyond her piercing black 
eyes. When out of doors, all, even the children, 
cover the head with a handkerchief, the end hanging 
down on each side; on week days it is of coloured 
cotton, but on feasts, of white cotton, or coarse tulle. 

Amongst rich peasants there are some very hand- 
some countenances, and not bad figures. They 
wear the proper French corset, and exceedingly well- 
fitting gowns, with sleeves as well plaited down, 
and flounces as numerous as our owns ‘Their hair 
is neatly plaited, tucked behind theirears, and thrown 
over their head ; they wear an extremely fine embroi- 
dered tulle veil, which has a pretty graceful effect. 
Yesterday we walked behind three of these young 
peasants ; their waists were as well laced in, their 
bustles as large, their skirts as full, and stiffly 
starched, and their embroidered muslin canezons as 
fine as those of the ladies around them; and as they 
walked along, fanning themselves and conversing 
gaily» they really made no despicable appearance. 

ndeed the rich people, of all ages, pay great regard 
to the fashions. The other day, our landlady, Car- 
lotta, was showing us her silk wedding-dress, and 
remarking that she had bought some bracie, more 
than required; she added, that it was very conveni- 
ent, for “when I was married, flounces were in 
fashion, and then bias tucks, and then flounces 
again,” and this is a hard-working woman, who 
washes our clothes, manages a large family of chil- 
dren, and bakes her own bread, though her husband 
is a road contractor, and proprietor of a nice bit of 
land in valley and on mountain. The upper class of 
peasants are in general better looking than the wo- 
men; we have seen several remarkably fine counte- 
nances. On ordinary days they wear caps of round 
corduroy, or dark velveteen jackets; but an festas 
there is a great turn-out of broad-cloth and black 
hats ; the cigar is always in use. Most of them can 
read and write; they are men of excellent industrious 
habits, aud possess considerable wealth. 

The poorer peasants, who live by daily labour, 
seldom, when at work, wear more than a chemise 
and a pair of short linen drawers; their naked legs 
and feet are dark brown, and their features coarse. 
They are extremely industrious, making their boys 
work as soon as they can carry a burden, and culti- 
vating every little nook or corner near thei: cottage. 
All classes are kind-hearted and charitable, patiently 
supporting their own poverty, and maintaining their 
destitute relations, without a murmur, even adopting, 
and rearing amongst their own children, friendless 
orphans, without any prospect of compensation. 
The honesty and morality of the Lucchese peasantry 
are well known, and even the bad example of the 
profligate couriers, and bad characters that yearly 
swarm to the baths, have not yet materially injured 





their good qualities. Either alone, or attended by a 


country boy, a lady can at all times take the most 
distant rambles, on horseback and on foot, without 
fear of receiving even an uncivil word. When thefts 
are committed, the culprit is always found to be a 
person from a distance, attracted here by the conflu- 
ence of rich strangers. 

The work which they perform, considering their 
very inefficient means, is surprising. A new road, 
with a high embankment and retaining walls, is now 
making along the Lima, on the Modena road, and a 
bridge building across the Camajoni to connect it. 
All the earth which forms the embankment, and the 
smaller stones, are brought up, from the bed of the 
tiver, in little round baskets, on the shoulders of 
boys from eleven to fourteen years old. The large 
stones are carried one by one on the shoulders of the 
men. We tried to explain to the Dirrevtore, who 
superintends the work, the advantages of wheel- 
barrow and hand-barrow, but he shook his head, and 
said that “ their own way was the best.” The work 
is really making considerable progress, but a hundred 
and fifty men are employed, for five or six months, 
in deing what fifty English labourers, with their ap- 
pliances, would accomplish in two. 

They begin to work before five in the morning, 
and rest an hour at nine, at noon, and four o’clock, 
then continue to work till past seven. In place of 
resting during the hours of relaxation, most of them 
dance and sing in chorus during the whole time, 
huzzaing, and making an incredible noise. The 
other day they procured a violin, and not only danced 
and sang during the day; but, it being Saturday, 
when they left off work in the evening, a party of 
them who belonged to Monabbia, a village on the 
top of a mountain about four miles off, made the 
violin accompany them, and danced along the road, 
through the Ponte and up the mountain, with as much 
laughter, singing, and shouting, as if they had been 
on a party of pleasure. And yetthese men had been 
working all day in the sun, when the thermometer 
stood in the shade at 78° of Fahrenheit. Their din- 
ner consists of black bread, raw onions, and most 
commonly they drink water, though a few have 
wine. Sometimes a kind English lady gives them 
a present of bread and wine, and then the vivas rend 
the air. 

It is somewhat difficult to judge of the state of 
their religious feeJing. The priests force them to 
keep all the festas, and to attend mass regularly ; but, 
as far as we can judge, they have no great reverence 
for either. One day (the eve of a festa) we. heard 
them laughing, and saying they must go to mass the 
next day, they did not know why. And being in 
the church one festa, while the procession was pass- 
ing out, an old woman turned round, and gave us 
a smile of a very equivocal character, just as the 
cross was passing her. They fast, regularly, how- 
ever, every Friday and Saturday, and on the eve of 
many saints’ days beside. 


NEW BOOKS. 


On Heroes, Hero Worship and the Heroic in History. 
Six lectures. Reported with emendations and ad- 

_ ditions. By Thomas Carlyle, author of “ The 
French Revolution,” ** Sartor Resartus,” &c. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 


This is the best of Mr. Carlyle’s books, and will 
be by far the most popular. The subjects discussed 
have more of general interest ; the style is more con- 
formable to the common ideas of beauty and pro- 
priety; and the work, on the whole, is vastly more 
readable than any of those which the author has pro- 
duced since he abandoned his first style, and adopted 
those peculiarities of diction which constitute his 
principal charm among his admirers. 

The transcendental philosophy of the author’s 
school is quite distinctly put forth in this volume ; 
but it is not rendered so prominent as it was in 
«Sartor Resartus.” Perhaps this may arise from a 
disposition to conciliate public opinion. It is pretty 
evident that the transcendental philosophy will not 
go down in large doses. It must be administered, 
at first, semewhat after the homeopathic fashion. 








raphy and History, presenting a Con. 
cise View of the World. By Frederick Emerson, 
author of the North American Arithmetic. Phila. 


delphia, Hogan & Thompeon, 1841. 


Mr. Emerson is well known to the friends of good 
education throughout the United States through hig 
excellent work entitled the North American Arith. 
netic. Since the completion of that work, he hag 
diligently devoted himself to the composition of 
another, to be comprised in two parts, embraci 
geography and history im connection, carrying the 
student through both at the same time. The excel. 
lence of this design is such as to need no commend. 
ing to those who have reflected on the importance of 
associating, in the mind, places and the events which 
give them importance in the world’s history. The 
little volume before us forms the introduction to the 
more extended work which will appear in 1842, 
Like the Arithmetic, the first book is prepared on a 
most judicious plan, and will become exceedingly 
popular. 





Barnaby Rudge. 


The third number is now ready. It carries for- 
ward the narrative rapidly, and presents us with 
some striking pictures. The frontispiece is a ve 
fantastical but clever piece of invention. Time’s 
hour glase swallowing up the characters of the old 
story, is not a bad idea. How old fashions are re- 
vived! These pictured allegories adorn some of the 
earliest books that were printed. 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


Messrs. Hogan & Thompson (Chesnut street be- 
low Fourth) have recently published a very import- 
ant series of elementary works on the art of drawing. 
The largest is a reprint of the famous Elementary 
Drawing Book of J. Rubens Smith, the most com- 
plete ever published in this country, including all 
the different branches of the art, and comprehending 
many thousand objects. It is unnecessary to char- 
acterise a work so well and favourably known as 
this. The next volume is Mr. J. T. Bowen’s United 
States Drawing Book, which comprehends a treatise 
on the art and exercises in landscape. The next 
volume, entitled My Own Sketch Book, is the 
smallest in size and cheapestin price. It comprises 
a variety of exercises on miscellaneous objects, land- 
scapes, trees, and the human figure. Any of the 
works may be had separately. 
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JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly” 
ournal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. : a 
2. Price Five Dotvars a year, if paid at, or Tre- 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 
3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 
Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars, 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. ES 





